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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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— ON OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. The result was that Moses fled from his native 
ess- country and dwelt in Midian. 
ned a In this instanee, Moses was overcome of evil 
a The apostolic inj unction, * Be not overcome | under the specious guise of goodness. He 
ahs of evil, but overcome evil with good,” is appli-|.sympathized with his suffering brethren, he 
eine eable to all times and to every station in life.|was indignant at the cruelty inflicted on a 
ons, The proper antagonist of evil is goodness, and | fellow creature, and these feelings, in themselves 
ased God himself being the only source of good, it| noble, were naturally called forth by the scene 
is our duty to apply ia prayer to Him for light| he witnessed; but he had no right to do evil 
to enable us to see the evil within us aod around | that good might come—no authority to take the ma 
out us, and for strength to overcome through the | life of the oppressor, and thus avenge one crime © 
and ' Gospel of Christ,gqbich is ‘the power of God | by committing another. The fact that he en- 
nifi- unto salvation.” ~ *~. deavored to conceal the deed, and his subsequent 
In the history of Moses, as recorded in the| flight on its being discovered, afford sufficient 
sual Book of Exodus, we find that he was, in one | evidence that he was self condemned for his con- 
tude instance, overcome of evil, but afterwards,|/duct. And here we may observe, that the 
vast through Divine aid, he was ehabled to over-|slaying of the Egyptian did not promote the 
come evil with good. The account is very in-| deliverance of the Hebrews; the time had not 
1 for structive and worthy of our consideration. yet come; and it was not by the hand of man- 
forth We read that ‘“‘when Moses was grown he|that their deliverance was destined to be ac- 
vol- went out unto his brethren and looked on their | complished. 
ia burdens, and ha spied an Egyptian smitinga| After Moses had dwelt forty years in the- 
look Hebrew, one of his brethren. And he looked | land of Midian, he was called by the Most High 
ears, this way and that way, and when he saw that|into his service, being commissioned to declare 
there was no man, he slew the Egyptian and] His will to Pharaoh and to bring forth the 
from hid him in the sand. And when he went out|children of Isreel out of Egypt. On what 
Sa the second day, he beheld two men of the He-| arm did he rely for the execution of this great 
tas ‘ brews strove together; and he said to him that| purpose? Did he .take sword, or spear, or 
and did the wrong, “ Wherefore smitest thou thy|buckler? No; he went with the rod of Ged 
brother? And he said, Who made thee a prince | in his hand and the word of Divine power in 
from and a judge over us? intendest thou to kill me, | his heart and in his mouth. 
rhich as thou killedst the Kygyptian? And Moses| In accordance with the ideas then prevailing 
years feared, and said surely this thing is known.” | among the Hebrews, who attributed all ovents- 
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to the immediate action or command of God, it 
is said that He hardened Pharaoh’s beart. 
According to our. ideas, this was the result of 
God’s providental government, who has so con- 
stituted man that disobedience to the Divine 
law always hardens the heart, or, in other words, 
renders the conscience less susceptible of Di. 
vine impressions. It may therefore be truly 
said, Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, without 
infringing his free agency, and through the 
operations of a law impressed by the Creator. 

The mercy and long forbearance of the Most 
High were evinced towards the Egyptians in 
warning them of impending calamities, in mani- 
festing before their eyes, by fearful signs and 
wonders, that Omnipotence was pleading with 
them, and in giving them many respites before 
He inflicted the last of the plagues, the death 
of the first-born, which sent a wail of woe 
throughout the whole land of Egypt. We see, 
then, that the oppressed Hebrews were delivered 
by Divine power; for with a high hand and an 
outstretched arm He brought forth his people. 

In the wilderness He gave them, through 
Moses, a Jaw adapted to their low condition, for 
they had, during centuries, been in bondage to 
one of the most superstitious nations of autiq- 
uity, and had contracted a proneness to idolatry 
far removed from the enlightened views of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

The laws of Moses, how imperfect soever 
they may appear now, when viewed in the light 
which Christianity has shed over the civilized 
world, were far superior to any other code then 
existing. When we contrast the religious sys- 
tem of the Hebrews with those of the Ezyp- 
tians, Grecks and Romans, we are struck with 
the vast superiority of the former. As the 
Hebrews were not a highly cultivated people, 
to what shall we attribute the superiority of 
their religion, if it be not to Divine inspiration ? 

The distinctive feature of Judaism was sep- 
aration. ‘To separate one people from all others, 
in order to promote purity of morals and to 
educate them for a higher life. To separate 
one tribe from all the other tribes of Israel, in 
order that it might be devoted to the offices of 
religion and the service of the temple. To 
set apart one day from all the other days of the 
week as a Sabbath to be kept holy unto the 
Lord. This characteristic of the Jewish relig- 
ion was doubtless adapted to the condition of 
that people, and to the great purpose of their 
calling, which was to bear testimony to the 
unity and spirituality of the Divine Being in the 
midst of surrounding nations given up to the 
grossest idolatry. 

The law was a schoolmaster to lead them to 
Christ; and when the fulness of time was come, 
the more glorious dispensation of the Gospel 


was proclaimed and exemplified by the Son of 
God. Itis not a system of exclusion, but of 















charity and universal love. Its spirit is not 
separation, but diffusion. It does not set apart 
one people, but unites all as one brotherhood, 
having one Father, and actuated by one prin- 
ciple of divine life. It does not set apart an 
order of priests, kut proclaims that all God’s 
people are priests, ordained to offer up “ spirit- 
ualsacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
[t does not teach that one day is holier than an- 
other, but that all days should be sanctified to 
the Lord and devoted to hisservice. Its great 
purpose is to overcome evil with good, and to 
cast out error by the power of Truth. 

The principl+ of overcoming evil with good 
was most beautifully and thoroughly exemplified 
in the life and character of the Messiah. It 
was indeed the great purpose of his mission to 
destroy the kingdom of evil and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness ; a work that was then 
begun in his persona] ministry, and which his 
church was intended to carry forward until 
‘nation shall uot lift up sword againt nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

It is objected to the lamb like nature of pure 
Christianity, that it is not adapted to the-pres.- 
ent condition of the world, which connot be 
governed without recourse to physical force. 

To this it may be answered, that the great 
work of reforming the world, and introducing 
a better system of government, founded on love 
to God and man, must have had a beyioning 
before it could spread and prevail over the 
world. That beginning having already been 
made ia the introduction of the gospel dispen- 
sation, it will be advanced by the fidelity of the 
disciples of Christ in each succeeding age, and 
spreading gradually from nation to nation, the 
reign of the Prince of Peace may ultimately 
prevail over all. 

To bring forth this blessed consummation 
without interfering with the free agency of 
man, on which dependa-his responsibility, dig- 
nity and virtue, is the grand problem which 
Divine Providence is working out in the gov- 
ernment of the world. Never befure has there 
been, in this country, a more general disposition 
to recognize the hand of God in the affairs of 
men, than in regard to the momentous events 
that have transpired within a few yearS past. 
While we behold in the dispensations of 
Providence, the evidences of His power and wis- 
dom who controls the universe—“ from seem- 
ing evil still educing good,’’—shall we not en- 
deavor individually and as a religious Society 
to perform that part in the great work to which 
we are called. 

He has instruments for various purposes, and 
dispenses to each the qualifications required for 
the task assigned. 

It appears to me that those who are convinced 
of the peaceable nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
aud the incompatability of war with his spirit- 
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‘an oven: and all the proud, yea, and all that 
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ual reign, should feel it a high privilege to'us its soul and substance. Superstition has 
follow his blessed example, who, in order to} placed it in opinions, ceremonies, austerities, 
overcome evil with good, laid down his life for} pilgrimages, persecutions, an august temple or 
the sheep; “who, when he was reviled, reviled | splendid imagery, which have little connection 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened not;| with sentiment or spirit. Enthusiasm has 
but committed himself to Him that judgeth| swelled with unnatural conceptions, and ob- 
righteously.” truded a spurious offspring on the world, in- 
stead of the engaging child of Reason and of 
Truth, whilst the lukewarm have rested in a 
few outward duties, which have kad no vigor, 
and as they spring not from the heart, never 
enter the Temple of the Most High. 

Real piety is of a very different and of a 


—_——-+or-o—_——_ 


For behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as 


do wickedly, shall be stubble: and the day that 
cometh shal] burn them up, saith the Lord of} 
hosts, that it shall leave neither root nor branch. 


Mal. 4: 1. much wore animated nature. It looks up to 
° I — . . - ra 
sith God; sees, hears, feels him in every event, in 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. vielesited ‘ Il pl i 
, ever 1cissitude, ina sNaccs, Ina Seasons 
Emmor Comry: J ’ I ’ a 


; 7 pias and upon all occasions. It is theory, vivifiec 
Lsteemed Friend. —In examining some old pa. ae an at ald J; l 
: ; “a by experience; it is faith, substantiated by 
pers recently, [ found the following on “ Silent pecs -lie : 
a nag ; >. mental enjoyment; it is heaven, transplanted 
Worship,” and it occurred to me it would be}. ae as - ; 
; 7s ; ...{in the buman bosom ; it is the radiznce of the 
interesting for the Intelligencer, because of its| 4... . . oes Pog 
Saale jase divinity, warming and encircling man; it is a 
antiquity and style. I regret that [ have noj|_.. ‘a erie aa . 
Saas a spiritual sense, gratified by spiriiual sensations. 
means of ascertaining the author. Ts os ; ae 
. or . Without this all ceremonies are inefficacious ; 
Traly, thy friend, oe 2. ‘ ea as 
books, prayers, sacraments, and meditations are 
; “ English Review,” for Dece : ‘ as 
From the “ English Review,” for December, 1791. but a body without a soul, or a statue without 
ON SILENT WORSIIP. 


animation. 
Devotion, considered simply in itself, is an} ‘That man is capable of such an intercourse 
intercourse betwixt us and God—betwixt the | with his Maker, there are many living witnesses 
supreme, self-existent, incouceivable Spirit, 


to prove. Without having recourse to the 
which formed and preserves the ‘universe, and | visions of fanatics or the dreams of enthusiasts, 
that particular spirit with which, for awful 


it may be proved to spring from natural and 
reasons, he bas animated a portion of matter| philosophical causes. God is a spirit, so is the 
upon earth, that we call man. 


mind. Bodies can have intercourse, so can 
Itis a silent act, in which the soul divests}soul.s When minds are in an assimilating state 
itself of outward things, flees into heaven, and | of purity, they have uvion with their Maker. 
pours forth all its wants, wishes, hopes, fears, | This-was the bliss of Paradise. Sin interrupted 
guilt, or pleasures, into the bosom of an/it, and holiness must restore it. To a soul 
Almighty Friend. Although this devotion in| thus disposed, the Creator communicates him- 
its first stages may be a wearisome or insipid | self in a manner which is as insensible to the 
exercise, yet this arises merely from the de-| natural eye as the falling of dews, but not less 
pravity (weakness) of nature, and of our] refreshing to iis secret powers, than that is te 
passions. A little habit will overcome this re- | vegetation. The primitive saints speak of this 
luctance. When you have fairly entered upon| when they are describivg their transports. 
your journey, the ways of this wisdom will be} David felt it when he louged for God, as the 
“ways of pleasantness, and all its paths—jhart panteth after the water-brooks. St. 
peace.” True devotion doubtless requires a} Paul experienced it when he gloried in his 
considerable degree of abstraction from the| tribulations. It was embodied in him when he 
world. Hence, modern Christians treat it asa| was carried up into the third heaven, and heard 
vision :—hence, many modern writers have} things impossible to be uttered. St. Stephen 
little of its unction. Butit glowsin the Scrip-| was filled with it when he saw the heavens 
tures ; it warms us in the Fathers; it burned in} opened, and prayed for his murderers. By it, 
an Austin, and in many others of the persecu- | martyrs were supported when they were stoned 
ted martyrs who now are with God. That we} aud sawed asunder, and until we feel it in our- 
hear but little of it, is not wonderful. It makes| selves, we shall never fully know how gracious 
no noise in the circle of the learned, or of the| the Lord is. If you can acquire this spiritual 
elegant. Under a heap of worldly cares, we| abstraction, you will at once have made your 
smother the lovely infant and will not let it; future for eternity. It will be of little moment 
breathe. Vanity, pleasure, ambition, avarice, | what is your lot on earth, or what the distin- 
quench the celestial fire; and these, alas! are! guishiog vicissitudes of your life ; prosperity or 
too much the gods of mortals. Ever since the adversity, health or sickness, honor or disgrace, 
world began, writers have been amusing us| a cottage or a crown, will all be so many instru- 
only with shadows of this piety ,instead of giving ments of glory. The whule creation will be- 
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come a temple. Every event and every object 
will lead your minds to God, and ia his great- 
ness and perfections you will iusensibly lose 
the littleness, the glare and tinsel of all human 
things. If I wished only to set off your per- 
sons to the greatest advantage, I would recom- 
mend this true, sublime religion. It gives a 
p'easing serenity to the countenance, and a 
cheerfulness to the spirits beyond the reach of 
art or the power of affectation. It communi- 
cates areal transport to the mind, which dissi- 
pation mimics only for a moment; a sweetness 
to the disposition, and a lustre to the manners, 
which all the airs of modern politeness study 
butin vain. Easy in yourself, it will make you 
in perfect good humor with the world, and 
when you are diffusing happiness around you, 
you will only be dealing out the broken frag 
ments that remain after you have eaten. This 
devotion, however, though essentially a silent 
intercourse betvixt the soul and God, yet to 
creatures, consisting of matter as well as spirit, 
must be nourished by external forms. It must 
strike the senses, in order to awaken the imagi- 
bation. 


—- ——~osw — -—_ 


The moment a man gives way to inordinate 
desire, disquietude and torment take possession 
of his heart. The proud and the coveteus are 
never at rest; but the humble and poor in 
spirit possess their souls in the plentitude of 
peace.— Kempis. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE AT WATERFORD, VA, 


Friends Meeting house at Waterford, Loudon 
County, Virginia, known as Fairfax Meeting 
house, was destroyed by fire on the 8th instant. 
The roof caught from the burning grass of the 
grave yard, that was fired by some school boys 
in order to remove the sumwer’s growth of vege- 
tation. 

Of course there was an error on their part, to 
assume such a work without permission; and 
they have no doubt suffered a severe penalty of 
condemnation for the act so thoughtlessly be- 
gun, for the wind brought the fire towards the 
building, and very soon the house was envel- 
oped in flames. The citizens of the village 
were active to save the house, but so soon as its 
fate was certain, they exerted themselves with 
some success to save sash, blinds, and benches. 
The building bore the date of 1761, and was a 
large old fashioned stone house, which had 
undergone thorough repair of floors, windows, 
and roof, &c., about 10 years ago, and was in 
excellent order. 

‘To those of us who have been regular at- 
tenders-of the meetings held there for near a 
life time, there sre many pleasant associations 
connected with its memory; and the parting 
with it was much like that of a separation from 
a loved oneof earth. During the one hundred 
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years and upwards since its erection, there is no 
account of one meeting having been missed, 
either on First-day or mid-week, not even during 
the late-war, when it was used as quarters for 
southern soldiery. They first came amongst us 
much prejudiced against Friends, but after ac- 
quaintance, they were mostly respectful; there 
was bo wanton destruction of property, and the 
house was not materially injured. ; 

Since it has been in use asa place of worship, 
there have been many travelers to visit us in the 
mission of the Gospel. I can remember many 
excellent and touching discourses from those 
who came from various parts of the country, 
most of whom have passed from works to re- 
wards ; but to the remainder, wherever they 
may be, I have thought this account would be 
read with interest, which was one inducement 
to write the notice. 

Among these, and the last who visited us be- 
fore the accident, was our much valued friend 
D. F. W., of Philadelphia, who was in attend- 
ance at the last meeting held, and delivered the 
last discourse made in the house. It was truly 
good and encouraging counsel, that no doubt 
will be remembered by many who were present, 
the impression remaining that a sweet counsellor 
and Christian mother had spoken truly to us. 

The building had done good service in its 
long use; and although it was a trial to part 
with it, and sadness was apparent on almost 
every countenance, yet when we remember that 
thousands have worshipped there, many of whom 
have passed from earth aod no doubt are gath- 
ered in the presence of our Saviour, say not 
that it was erected in vain, but that as our 
fathers built it for their use, and those who 
might come after them—so now, it is our duty 
to raise another, that our followers may have 
extended to them a similar example. It is our 
purpose to proceed with rebuilding, as fast as 
the weather will admit, and hope the coming 
summer will find it replaced with a new and 
comfortable house of good size and conve- 
nience. W. 

Waterford, 11th mo. 18, 1867. 

———_ - wee 
LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. ; 
Waterrorp, Va., llth mo. 10th, 1867. J 
I write this morning with a heavy heart, 
knowing you will feel for us, when I tell you 
that our time-honored meeting-house was burned 
on the 8th, the day before yesterday. 

Daring the seven months the soldiers were 
quartered there, we should not have been sur- 
prised at any time to have seen it in flames, 
but it eseaped all the perils of war, all the wild 
weather of a hundred winters, to fall on a se- 
reve and lovely day, when scarcely a breath of 
wind fanned the air: and from so small a cause. 
Some boys were playing with fire in the grave- 
yard adjoining. The long grass caught, ard 
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spread with rapidity ; from the grass to the roof 
was the work of a moment, when that too 
caught, and all our efforts to stop its course 
were in vain. 

Our dear invalid cousin was passing the day 
with us, for the first time since her illness, and 
we were enjoying her company, when the cry 
came, “ The Quaker meeting-house is on fire.” 
We looked, and there was the dear old house 
encircled by the devouring element. Men 
worked, and women ran to assist, but our ut- 
most exertions only sufficed to carry out the 
stove and our little book-case, some of the 
beoches, and a few of the windows, before the 
quaint old bipped roof was gone. Then came 
a fearful crash; part of the wall went down. 
The east gable still remains, bearing upon it 
the date of its erection, 1761. 

“Tt stood the storm when waves were rough, 
But in a sunny hour fell off.” 

And well has its work been done. During 
all these long years it has sheltered us, as our 
miputes bear record, twice every week without 
a single omission. The heads which planned 
and the hands which built had long ago ceased 
their labors, but the prayers of sincere hearts 
were still offered as at the beginning. Now 
that our temple has fallen, is it any wonder that 
we are cast down and our countenances are 
sad. It is the place where our parents and 
grandparents, aud the great-grandparents of 
many among us, were wont to repair to wor- 
ship their Father and our Father. It is the 
place where so many servants of the Most 
High, now gone to their rest, have labored 
among us. ‘The thrilling tones of Job Scott 
were heard there, and there Kersey and [Hicks 
have ministered the everlasting word. Stabler 
and Wetherald, (both members and regular 
attenders of the Quarterly Meeting) there 
poured forth their eloquent appeals to enchained- 
audiences, of whom, doubtless, many have 
become the better for having crossed its thresh- 
old. And, still more recently, there was one 
whose voice was familiar to us all, and whose 
memory is dear to us all; one, whose fervent 
petitions, we doubt not, have often ascended 
to the mercy seat in our behalf; one whom we 
mourn as a mother in Isracl; one whose gen- 
tle influence is still felt among us, though she 
has passed away to join the innumerable com- 
pany which surroucds the throne of God and 
the Lamb. 

Our dear old meeting-house has been witness 
to other scenes—strange for so peaceful a place, 
and foreign to its character. For seven months 

it was the home of soldiers; and surrounded as 
we were by the implements and appendages of 
war, and in the midst of ignorant and misguided 
men, we sat together, and felt that the 
Blessed Master condescended to our low estate 
and met with us, then and there. 
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Dear friends, we claim your sympathy. We 
do indeed know that the Holy Spirit dwells 
not- in temples made by hands, but in the 
hearts of His children wherever they may be: 
but we are just emerging from the crush of the 
war, when we were stripped of grain, horses, 
cattle and harness, and of almost every thing 
that was movable; and the meetiag-house 
at- Winchester having been demolished by the 
war, our Yearly Meeting has already demands 
for assistance which precede ours; so that our 
prospect of rebuilding is not very promising. 
This afternoon we met at the School-House 
near by, and had abundant evidence that the 
Good Spirit, the Living Word, is not confined to 
one place nor to temples made with hands. 
R. K. 





—- —~+ ~ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SCHOOL TEACHING, 


What does the teacher require when he eom-" 
mences the school? Silence. What does the 
Divine Teacher require? Silence. Why? In 
order that all may listen to his voice and not 
disturb each other. What is the next requi- 
site? Obedience. Why? For the reason that 
all will be confusion unless it is enforced, and 
the pupils would not attend to their studies. 
These being attended to, all witl go on harmo- 
niously, step by step, and we will secure the boon 

| of happiness and peace. i. &. 
omnibus 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 
: BALTIMORE, 10th mo. 30th, 1867. 

At a meeting of Friends’ First-day School 
Conference, assembled at the Meeting House, 
on Lombard Street, in obedience to the call of 
the Committee appointed at West Chester, Pa., 

Lydia C. Stabler, of Baltimore, was appoint- 
ed Assistant Clerk, after which the minutes of 
the West Chester Meeting were approved. 

Extracts were read from communications 
bearing upon the interesting subject for the 
consideration of which the meeting came 
together. 

The committee appointed at our last meeting 
“to draft for the information of our absent 
Friends an address, &c,” informed the confer- 
ence that they had conferred together and had 
divided themselves into the fullowing sub- 
committees, viz: to prepare an address, to pre- 
sent statistical information, and to examine and 
report on books suitable for children, and that 
said sub-committees after deliberate cousidera- 
tion had agreed to submit 


I. THE STATISTICAL REPORT. 

The sub-committee on statistics having given 
the subject its merited consideration, gaining 
information from all the sources at its command, 
feel gratified at being able to report as favorable 
a condition of affairs as appears to them to 
exist. We have heard of schools in successful 
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operation in nearly all the Yearly Meetings in| briefly as possible, present the condition of our 


the country, and think we have, in communica. 
tions addressed to us by those directly connec- 
ted with said schools, abundant evidence of a 
thorough working interest that cannot fail to 
produce good fruits for those for whom they 
work, There is evidently an intense desire 
among all to find ‘the best mode of eonduct- 
ing ” their schools for the true welfare of those 
intrusted to their care. Humility and love 
pervade all the communications received, and 
each gives abundant evidence of a reliance upon 
a Higher Power for that strength and guidance 
withost wanton “we can do no good thing,” 

We feel plezsure in presenting these glean- 
ings from wide extended fields, in connection 
with the following statistical report. 

We have reports from nineteen (19) First- 
day schools taught by seventy-seven (77) teach- 
ers, forty four (44) of whom are fenales. These 
schools number about one thousand and ninety- 
one (1091) pupils, with an average attendance 
of about six bundred (600). Of these schools, 
one was organized in 1859, two in 1860, two in 
1862, one in 1863, four in 1865, one in 1866, 
and eight in 1867, showing that more than one 
third the whole number have commenced this 
year. Conneeted with some of these schools are 
libraries containing about 600 volumes, which 
number we anticipate will be largely increased 
during the next year. 

As evidence of the wide-pread interest in 
this, matter we report as now. in operation, 
schools at Reading, Pa., organized T1th mo. 6, 
1829; Germantown, Pa., spring, 1860; Green 

t , Philada., in fall, 1860; Salem, N. J., 1862 ; 
West Branch, Pa., West Chester, Pa., 5th mo. 
3, 1863; Goshen, Pa., 5th mo. 1865; Bal- 
timore, Md, 13th mo. 1865; Race St., Phila., 
1lth mo. 5, 1865; Richmond, Ind, 12th mo. 
3, 1865; Miami Mee ting, Waynesville, Ohio,r 
5th mo. 1866; Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, spring, 
1867; Boston, N. Y., 6th mo. 23, 1867; 
Alloway’s Creek, N. J., Gth mo. 23, 1857; 
Goose Creek, Va., Kennet Square, Pa., summer, 
1867 ; Valley Meeting, Pa., 7th mo. 1867; 
Colored School, Lincoln, Va. , Chap ypaqua, N.Y., 
10th mo, 20, 1867 

(A First-day wail was held at Salem, N.J., 
more that 50 years ago. A First-day school 
was organized at West Chester, 11th mo., 1860, 
but after six or seven months was discon- 
tinued.) 

The foregoing exhibits we think very clearly 
the fact that many truly concerned Friends 
consider First-day schools a necessity. Parents 
who have themselves been reared without them 
we find coming forward with their infant and 
older children, to introduce them to the First- 
day schools, from which they hope their little 
ones will receive advantages beyond those of 


the generation preceding them. We thus, as 


First -day schools at the present time, and hope 
the vigorous efforts now making may prove 
useful to society and to humanity geuerally. 


On behalf of the Committee, 


Eur M. Lamp, 


Samu. E. Griscom. 
10th mo, 12, 1867. 


Il, THE REPORT ON BOOKS. 

The committee appointed to select suitable 
books, containing instructive and interesting 
reading for the children of First-day schools, 
report that they have spent some time in ex- 
amining carefully a variety of books issued by 
different religious societies. As they considered 
it particularly important that no books having 
objectionable points of doctrine should be placed 
in the hands of children, it was necessary that 
each should be closely serutinized. It was 
frequently a source of regret, that the excellent 
moral lessons embodied in many of the books 
must be withheld from the young, because in 
other places, views were promulgated which 
could not consistently be endorsed by metbbers 
of the Society of Friends. Among the large 
number offered by other religious organizations 
and examined by us, the committee find but 12 
which are considered unobjectionable. 

Among those issued by different branches of 
our own Society, we would allude to the very va- 
luable work just published by our friend Benj. 
Hallowell, entitled, “The Young Friend’s 
Manual, containing a statement of some of the 
Testimonies and Doctrines of Friends, and the 
principles of Truth professed by that Society ;” 
as a book of which all }irst day schcols have 
felt great need, and which cannot but be pe- 
rused with profit and interest. 

The following are offered by the committee. 

Scripture Lessons for the little ones, by A. 


|S. P., published by Friends’ Publieation Ass» 


ciation, Philada., and those issued by the Book 
Association of Friends, Philada., viz :—Bibli- 
cal History Familiarized by Questions, by 
Ann A. Townsend; Talks with the Children, 
parts 1 and 2, by Jane Johnson; The Story of 
Thos. Ellwood, by A. S. P. ; Devotional Poctry 
for Children, parts 1 and 2, Daily Seriptural 
Watchword and Gospel Promise, by Jane Juhn- 
son; Thoughts for the Children, by Jane 
Johnson; Treasury of Facts, 6 parts, by Jane 
Johnson; Familiar Questions on the Queries, 
by H. E. Stuckly ; Paper Juveniles anda Fable 
on Faith. Also, the Children’s Friend, a 
Monthly Magazine for Friends, published by 
Lydia H. Hall, aided by Esther K. Smedley, 
of West Chester, Pa. And from other sources, 
Chloe Lankton, The Lost Shilling, Stamp on it 
John, Oiled Feather, Mother’s Care, George 
Howard, Under the Wings, Nettie’s Acora 
Frames, Uncle Downs’ Home, Charlie, ur the 
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Bad Habit, Helps over Hard Places for Boys, 
Helps over Hard Places for Girls. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
ANNE CALEY, 
MariA JANE CHANDLER. 
10th mo. 12, 1867. 


11. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADDRESS. 


At a conference of Friends held~in West 
Chester, Pa., on the 13th of Yth month, 1867, to 
promote an interest in First-day schools, and 
to consider the best mode of conducting them, 
it was concluded to appoint a Committee to 


embody in an Address some of the views 5 
subject, with the hope that it’ might awaken an 
interest among the members of the Religious | 
Society of Friends ;—especially those who are 
parents and heads of families. 

It was stated that a number of such schools 
although mostly small in the beginning, they 
have assumed a highly important and useful 
character. 

Parents having a multiplicity of business 
cares are too liable to lose sight of the import- 
ance of instructing their children in the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and the Testimonies and 
Principles of our Religious Society. 

It is frequently found that many of our young 
people are almost entirely ignorant of our fun- 
damental principles, and liable to be drawn | 
away from the simple and beautiful truths of | 
our Christian profession. 
istence, has urged the necessity of a guarded re- 
ligious education of the children uniter its care. 
Every year in our Annual Assemblies we re- 
and these too often exhibit the departure of | 
our youth from the testimonies we profess to | 
hold, and which we so dearly and rightfully 
our principles are worth anything to us, they 
should be held as valuable for our children. 
Paul declared, “ that the grace of God which 
This fact does not excuse parents or guardians 
from diligently seeking, uader Divine direction, 
to do their part in the heavenly order as instru- 
the reception of the good seed. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,” was the asser- 
has attested its truth. We have no right to 
shelter ourselves from a neglect of this duty, 
and ought not to expect to escape its conse- 
of His people Himself. 

The object of Society organization is for the 
mutual benefit of the members, and if each 


facts presented in relation to this important 
are at this time in successful operation, and 
The Society of Friends, from its earliest ex- 
ceive accounts of the condition of our members, | 
cherish. The query arises, Why is itso? If} 
bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men.’ 
ments in the preparation of the ivfant mind for 
tion of the wise man ages ago, and experience 
quences under the plea that God is the teacher 
mind is brought under the direct teachings of 
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the Holy Spirit, and becomes obedient te the 
laws this power reveals, it will experience 


‘purification and be able to watch over others 


for good. 

Were the elder and younger members of our 
Society to meet together on First-day after- 
noons, and engage for an hour or two in the con- 
sideration of such subjects as would enable 
them more clearly to understand their moral 
and religious duties, our principles and testi- 
monies would not only be better understood, but 
an earnest desire would be felt that they be car- 
ried out in daily practice. 

It is not intended that these schools shall 
supersede home and family training, but be co- 
adjutors in the work, that the great truths of 
our Holy profession may be presented in such a 
manuer that the young will be induced to love 
and embrace them ; thus preparing the way for 
the Heavenly Husbandman, who will ia His, 
own time fructify His good seed and cause it 
to bring forth an abundant harvest. 

We ask your earnest co operation in this 
effort, trusting you will prayerfully consider it 
and so act as best wisdom may direct. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

- Louisa J. Roserts, 
WILuiAM Dorsey. 
10th mo. 12, 1867. 


These reports having been read, appeared to 


| produce much interest and gratification among 


those assembled, inasmuch as they presented a 
public history of what had been done at our 
First-day schools. 

At the close of the reading of the statistical 
report, we were informed of three additional 
schools among Friends, two within the limits of 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, and one 
at Plainfield, Ohio, making in Pall reported to 
this time 22 se boots, and over 1200 pupils. — 

Having occupied the evening to a late hour, 
the meeting adjourned to meet again at the 
close of the Morning Session of the Yearly 
Meeting to morrow. 

10rn Mo. 3lst.—The Conference again 
convened. A committee was appointed to re- 
port to our next meeting to be held at Rice St., 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 9th next, a plano for a 
permanent organization of the present confer- 
ence, so that there may be unity of action and 
freedom of intercourse between our First- day 
schools throughout the country. ° . 

During the sessions of the Conference held 
at this time, warm encouragement was given in 
the work, by many Friends present, who 
reverted to their own early days, in which they 
had felt the need of something of this kind, 
occasionally alluding to their experience in 
schools of other denominations which they had 
been induced to join, but in which they did nut 
fiad the nourishment craved. 

We heard of some who less firmly grounded 
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in their own belief, had through these means 
been drawn into other fields of labor, while we 
thus lost those who might have been pioneers 
for the dissewication of our own principles. 
Examples of each class were given; one a 
Friend had taught a First-day school for colored 
persons in Friends’ Meeting House, at Alexan. 
dria, Va., about 40 years ago. Now he hailed 
with joy this general movement, believing that 
a deeper meaning than might at first be per- 
ceived lay in the almost simultaneous awaken- 
ing, resulting, without any concerted action, in 
such similarity of plan and purpose. 

Allusion was made to the objections urged 
by some, indicating a fear Jest erroneous doctri- 
nal matter might be inculcated, but it was 
asked, “ Because any good thing is liable to 
abuse, shali we refrain from endeavors to use it 
properly 2?” “Shall we close our meeting 
_ houses lest doctrines with which we cannot 
unite be at times held forth?” ‘Had our 
living testimonies of peace, love and universal 
brotherhood, with the guidance of the light 
within, been held up in this way to our youth 
during the last 30 years, who can estimate the 
beneficial results to our Society ? 

On the teaching of the /efter a caution was 
given by ove who, although not wishing to 
oppose the work, would urge those engaged in 
it to walk carefully. She had felt a jealousy, 
lest in the zeal of youthful labors our main 
principles might not be kept always clearly in 
view; but she was “in a measure acquainted 
with the interest and feeling of some of the 
workers,” and gave “ these suggestions merely 
as a wholesome caution.” 

By another Friend, not a teacher, was added 
encouragement as from one “ who had known 
the hearts of some engaged in it and who gave 
them cordial sympathy.” 

This was followed by the expression of the 
hope that those who had begun with earnest 
purpose and from a real coccern to disseminate 
the pure truths of righteousness might go on, 
relying for guidance upon the simple teachings 
of the Spirit, which will enable them rightly to 
impart all that has been received. 

One of the teachers on behalf of the rest, 
feeling the cautions above mentioned well 
meant, expressed her desire to profit by them, 
adding however a few remarks explanatory of 
the tendency of their teachings, and calculated 
to relieve exercised minds. 

One who had great confidence in those who 
had undertaken the work, wished to suggest the 
propriety of confining the Biblical reading and 
Jessons mostly to the clear and beautiful teach- 
ings of the New Testamént, but acknowledged 
himself satisfied with the explanation offered 
on the part of the teachers. 

’ Feeling renewed strength to go forward in the 
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a Higher Power, the Conference adjourned to 

meet at Race Street Meeting House, Philada., 

11th mo. 9th. 

. Ext M. Lamps, 

Lypia C. STaBLER, 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1867. 


; Clerks. 





MEETINGS FOR WorsHIP AND DISCIPLINE. 
—By a communication from W. T. C. we are 
informed that on First-day afternoon, the 10th 
inst., a meeting was held at Wilmington, in 
pursuance with an invitation contained. in a 
Circular addressed by that Monthly Meeting to 
its members, to consider the subject of the neg- 
lect of the younger members of the Scciety in 
the attendance of mid-week and disciplinary 
meetings. A large number of Friends convened, 
notwithstanding the weather was stormy and 
unpropitious, and the meeting proved to be one 
of unusual interest, especially to the young peo- 

| ple, whose sympathies became enlisted in the 

| concern. The object of the meeting was stated 

‘by T. C. Taylor, Clerk of the Men’s Monthly 

| Meeting, by whom also the address was read. 

Considerable expression was elicited from 
both the older and younger members, and 

it was concluded to hold a meeting on Fourth- 
day evening of each week, at which the disci- 

| pline of the Society should be read and consid- 
ered by sections. 

The Friends of Wilmington appear to have 

| adopted a course similar to that which has been 


| pursued by Friends in other parts of the coun- 
| 


| try. The meetings called Disciplinary Meetings, 
: held at Race street, have been thought by many 
to have had a salutary effect in uniting in fel- 
lowship the old and the young, as well as in 
awakening an interest in the minds of the latter 
in some of the testimonies particularly valued 
by our Society. While we with others deplore 
the laxity which is too prevalent in regard to the 
attendance of our religious and disciplinary meet- 
ings, we think there can be no radical change, 
without change of purpose. The defect, accord- 
ing to our belief, originates, in too many in- 
stances, in suffering the mind to become unduly 
engrossed with the cares of this life, and the pur- 


suit of riches, which have the effect as presented 


cause, yet humbly trusting in the guidance of, in the parable of the sower, to choke the good 
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seed and prevent its yielding fruit, which would 
strengthen the religious element, and induce 
a disposition to seek first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness. 

Is it not the case that many who desire Truth 
are unwilling to part with all that prevents its 
full reception, and these go on their way, often 
sorrowing in secret, because of the painful void 
that naught can fill save the love of the Father ? 
This would act not only as a “ réfiner with fire,” 
but it breathes into the soul an inspiration by 
which the angelic anthem of glory to God ia 
the highest, peace on earth and good will to 
men becomes the language of itz life. 

It may be thought by some that too much 
stress is laid upon the attendance of meetings. 
We are conscious that the mere act of going to 
meeting will avail little, unless the motive be 
pure and the desire is felt to worsaip the Father 
of spirits in spirit and in truth. While we sit 
not in judzment over our brethren, we cannot 
but believe where this desire and love for good 
have the pre eminence in the mind, there will 
need no stronger incentive to assemble with our 
friends for the purpose of Divine worship; and 
in the performance of this, as the apostle calls 
it, reasonable service, we are convinced there 
will be found an increase of ability and strength 
for the fulfilment of our daily duties, however 
varied these may be. The precious promise is 
worthy of continual remembrance, that they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
and there is another of equal value—W here two 
or three are gathered in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them. That the assemblings 
proposed by our friends of Wilmington, as well 
as similar ones in other neighborhoods, may 
have the effect to stir up the pure mind, and 
put it in remembrance of those things which 
pertain to an eternal life, is our ardent desire. 

counnmnitiiintmcstias 


MarrieED, with the approbation of Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the State of lowa, 
on the 3d of Tenth month last, ALnert A. Brack- 
BuRN, late of Centre County, Pa., to Mary S. Taomas, 
daughter of Nathan and Asseneth Thomas. 


*———, on the 3lst of Tenth month last, in Friends’ 
Meeting-house at Prairie Grove, in the State of Iowa, 
Wituam H. Cansy to Satur S. Russet, daughter 
of Culeb and Elizabeth Russell. 


———, with the approbation of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1867, at 
the residence of Mary G. Pratt, in Marple, Delaware 
County, Pa, T. Dittwyx Dutton to Lypia Pratt, 
both of Delaware County, 


Diep, on the 3lst of Tenth month, 1867, at the 
residence of his father Lee Garrigues, in ,Upper 
Dublin, Eowarp Garriaues, in the 20:h year of his 
age; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Twelfih month 3d, at 7} o’clock. Lecture by 
Henry H. Bentigy. Subject— The early history 
of the Telegraph, with some account of its progress 
in all couutries to the present time.” 

o_o \ 

“ NOTICE. 

Benjamin Stratton, Kichmond, Indiana, has con- 
sented to act as Agent for ‘Friends’ Publication 
Association” within INpIanA YEARLY Muerina, aud 
will keep an assortment of Frrenps’ Books fur sale. 
(See advertisement on cover of this papcr.) 

E> 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race St. 
Monthly Meeting Room on Sixth-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 6th, at 3 o’clock. An invitation is 
extended to the Agents of the Association to meet 
with them. Lyp1a H. Hatt, Clerk. 

eS 


FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association will be 
held at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room on Seventh 
day evening, Twelfth month 7th, at 74 o’clock. The 
Annual Summary will be read, and other business 
of interest will be transacted. A general invitation 
is extended to Friefds and those io profession with 
them. Jos. M Truman, Jr., Cler&, 


— + +en 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Annual Meeting of the subscribers to the 
stock of Swarthmore College will be held on the 3d 
of Twelfth month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Race 
street Meetiug-bouse, Philadelphia. 

Epwarb Parrish, ) « 
Evita W. Arties, } Clerks. 
niin 


InpIANA YEARLY Meetina—By the delay 
in the reception of the extracts from Indiana 
Yearly meeting, we have not been able to fur- 
nish our readers with its proceedings as usual._ 

Those from women’s meeting have just co 
to hand. They report their meeting to oan 
been a season of Divine favor, and the business 
which claimed attention was conducted in love 
and harmony. The meeting continued a com- 
mittee on education. The laws of Indiana ex- 
clude the people of color from the benefit of 
the common school fund, and Friends have had 
the past year three schools in Richmond for 
this class. The committee express their satis- 
faction with the order and progress of the pu- 
pils, and think “ their aptitude and disposition 
for acquiring knowledge truly commendable.” 
A committee was appointed to unite with men 
Friends on the subject of the revisal of the disci- 
pline, and report next year. 

We append the minute embodying some of 
the exercises of the meeting. 
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After a season of solemn silence, the spirit 
of prayer was recognized in an early communi- 
eation that we might so dwell under the per- 
vading influence as to seeure the Divine bless- 
ing upon our proceedings, enabling us to trans- 
act the business that may come before us iu 
harmony and condescension. 

The isolated situation of many of our scat- 
tered members, was feelingly introduced to our 
notice, who, from various circumstances, were 
prevented from mingling with us; some of 
whom, perhaps, had now, with the privation, 
to lament past neglected privileges. Thus we 
were admonished tq cultivate a spirit which 
would induce an appreciation of opportunities 

f meeting together spiritually and socially. 

‘he view was forcibly presented, that we were, 
to some extent, our brother’s keeper, inasmuch 
as we do exert our influence over one another 
for good or evil by our conduct and conversa- 
tion 

A sense of responsibility or necessity of being 
& proper example was tenderly adverted to by 
a Friend, who acknowledged that the query had 
arisen in her mind when attending fuperale, 
whether she had at all times been as exact in 
her deportment as a constant regard for tbe 
truth demanded, and that would have acquitted, 
her of all accountability in respect to the de- 

_ ceased. Such an appeal, fraught with so much 
humility and self-abasement, that others might 


be edified, is surely calculated to stir up our 
winds and arouse serious reflections on the 
past, and incite a disposition to set a guard on 


our actions and our words. Our young sisters 
were encouraged to maintain their integrity to 
the truth, for the time was apprehended to be 
near when some of them would be called to 
bear testimony to its excellency. : 

The manifestation of kind feelings, through 
he medium of appropriate actions and expres. 
ions, was encouraged in the younger members, 

and they were reminded that true religion was 
not far off, but near to us, to be practiced as in 
the life of the holy Jesus, who went about 
doing good to the souls and bodies of men. 

The necessity of a meek and humble spirit for 


the right: prosecution of every good work, was’ 


presented to view. 

The neglect of the attendance of our relig- 
ious meetings was shown to be detrimental to 
a spiritual growth and was conducive of apa- 
thy to our best interest; on the contrary, an 
attention to our religious obligations would be 
conducive to a strengthening influence that 
would prove comforting and sustaining in sea- 
sons of sore trials and afflictions. 

The attention of Friends being directed to 
our Testimony concerning a hired ministry, the 
error of the principle was demonstrated and 
oppression shown to be theresult. The young 
Were warned against the seductions of the 


learned eloquence attendant on it, and were re. 
minded that the gospel was simple, freely re- 
ceived and to be freely given. 

Our young sisters were called upon to con- 
sider the ernobling effect of cultivating a state 
or_habit of mind in which the love of God is 
so felt and appreciated as to exclude all desire 
for diversions calculated to estrange therefrom, 

Our fundamental princ’ple of the internal 
revelations of the will of God to man, was aptly 
illustrated and confirmed by the manner in 
which all the reformers, from Abraham down, 
perceived the requirements of trath, which was 
by impressions and convictions made on the 
mind by God. 

The voice of thanksgiving ascended for the 
bread which had been dispensed amongst us; 
a petition arose that the aged might witness the 
light of goodness through the vale of death, and 
that the middle aged might be supported by 
the Divine arm under the trials that are per- 
mitted to compass their path. 

Those whose means are ample were affection- 
ately invited to seck-the poor and needy, and 
to minister of their abundance to such, and to 
evince their sympathy to all needing it, by 
genial action ; thus, while they are contributing 
to the comfort of others, they are securing 
blessings to themselves; but a care was ex- 
pressed that none should be actuated by motives 
of popularity. te 

A concern was expressed that in dealing 
with offenders, we should adhere very closely 
to the spirit or disposition of mind suggested 
by the ninth query, manifesting a feeling that 
would gather instead of scatter, binding them 
to the fold instead of driving them far away. 
If we do not succeed in reclaiming, we shall have 
the consolation of having done what we could. 

Considerable concern was evinced on the 
subject of the proper school education of out 
children, in consequence of an apparently luke- 
warm spirit manifested by so few practical re- 
sults. ; 

The superiority and excellency of Christian 
love, as exhibited in its cementing influence, 
its quality of supporting under adversity, its 
tendency to gather all to the pure fountain of 
goodness and rendering onr immortal souls, by 
virtue of its life in our hearts, fit inhabitants 
of the kingdom of God, was baptizingly 
preached amongst us. 

The strong probability of the present oppor-. 
tunity being the last that would be afforded , 
many now gathered of meeting together again 
in a state of mutability, was fcelingly alluded 
to, as an incentive to an earnest preparation 
for the approach of death. 

And in conclusion a feeling of gratitude was 
expressed, by way of. supplication to the Great 
Author of ail our blessings, for His continued 
favor during our Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BIRDS AND INSECTS. 


“ Are not five sparrows scld for threepence, 
and not one of them is forgotten of God.” 

Gone are our summer birds, one by one, so 
silently, we have scarcely been aware of their 
departure. A lonely robin or eat-bird, or it 
may be the gentle chipping bird and soug spar- 
row, still lioger, tempted by the fine weather ; 
but their melody greets us not in the morning, 
as in the summer time. We have enjoyed their 
company, and while noticing their modes of 
life, especially the kinds of food of which they 
partake, we have been reminded of the truth of 
the text above quoted, * None of them are for: 
gotten of our Father.” The relation that birds 
sustgin in the economy of the universe is a sub- 
ject of pleasiug contemplation, and gives evi- 
dence of the wisdom and goodness of Him that 
created them. We may first view them as cou 
servators of health, as they assist in purifying 
the atm osphere, like other animals, by taking 
into their aaimal organization the aben: lant 
oxygen, and returning the carbon necessary for 
the food of plants. But we will not dwell ona 
subject which is or should be familiar to every 
school boy. The great good they confer as dis- 
seminators of seeds should not be overlooked. 
Many trees and plants, for aught we know, 
would have remained in their first or primitive 
localities, had it not been for the agency of 
birds. In what way would the different berries, 
and also many of the fruit-bearing trees, have 
been spread, as we find them, over the land, in 
the distant woods, by the hedge rows, and in 
the depths of forests, unless birds had caten 
their fruit, and carried the seeds to these distant 
places. Birds have been shot in the Norshern 
States with ~— of rice yet undigested in their 
crops from the plantations of Carolina or Georgia 
The trees that were brought from Europe in the 
early settlement of the country are profusely 
scattered in the woods and fields, and the weeds, 
also imported, which have become a greater 
naisance than those natural to our soil, have in 
part been spread by birds. 

But the most important relation birds bear to 
us is as destroyers of insects. We admit their 
value to some extent as food and the enjoyment 
we receive from their cheerful melody; but as 
insect destroyers, they are essential to our ex- 
istence. Without them our beautiful country 
would be a desert. Kvery green thing would 
in a few short years be swept off the earth by 
innumerable insects, unless He who forgets not 
the sparrows should interpose and employ other 
agents tor their destruction. 
~ Much interest has been awakened in this 
country in regard to the preservation of birds. 
laws have been enacted in several States, 
making it a penal offence to shoot, during most 
of the: yom, any of our small and useful birds. 





This is as it should be. In our neighborhood 
(Westbury, L. I.) there has been a great re- 
formation ia regard to guaning. A little more 
than a quarter of a century ago it was common 
for both men and boys to spend their First-days 
in strolling around the fields and through the 
woods in quest of birds. In consequence of 
this moral reform, or change in public senti- 
ment, the number of birds has greatly increased. 
The larva of the May-bug, which is familiarly 
known as the “Grub,” has almost disappeared, 
while formerly they were so numerous as often 
to cause the loss of entire crops of corn, and 
sometimes wheat. Other instances of the dimi- 
nution of insects since the increase of birds 
might be given. The immense powers of re- 
production, and the instincts with which this 
portion of the creation is endowed, renders it 
impossible for men, aided by the birds, to ut- 
terly destroy a single species of our insect foes. 

We bear occasional complaints from fruit- 
growers that birds are eating up ail the straw- 
berries and cherries, and that they are even 
robbing us of our nicely grown luscious grapes. 
What shall we do in this case? Some would 
say shout away till we kill all the robias and 
eat-birds in the country—aye, and cedar-birds 
too. Lt is trying to both faith and patience, 
after we have nearly ripened our fruit, and our 
labor and care are being amply sewarded, to 
have the marauding birds take it. Of two evils 
we should choose the least. Better have the 
birds to eat the fruit, than to have the worms 
destroy both fruit and trees. We can ina great 
measure protect the fruit, or often employ some 
mathod to frighten them away. If we kill them, 
we may destroy our best friends. The law of 
supply and demand will operate here in beauti- 
ful harmony, for as we cultivate more plants and 


vegetables fur the worms to live oa, their num-_ 


bers will increise; and so, in the same ratio, 
birds, finding pleuty of food, will multiply more 
rapidly to meet the demand if we do not molest 
them. There are portions of the eouatry where, 
at certain seasons, wortus and grasshoppers 
sweep off vegetation as with the besom of de- 
struction. Why have out the birds kept these 
in check? The reason probably is there is not 
sufficient food for them through the season, ex- 
cept a week or two when these pests prevail ; 
and birds will not make their bome and rear 
their young where instinct teaches them there 
will be famine part of the season. When those 
places cultivate vegetables and fruits extea- 
sively, it is probable the small birds will increase 
in numbers and materially assist in reducing 
the immense swarms of destructive insects.’ Ia 
long cultivated and productive soils in the east- 
ern States there is no doubt a great increase of 
birds, since the Indians owned the land; 
especially the insectiverous birds, which we love 


to call by the term sociable or home-birds. We 
. \ 
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find different tastes in birds, some are only in 
sectiverous, others will consume a variety of 
food and will resort to means to satisfy hunger 
which they would not from choice. Sometimes 
pieces of leather and other incongruous sub 
stances have been found in the stomach of the 
crow, and the sap-sucker or red headed wood- 
pecker may only eat the sap to prevent him 
from starving. We have seen the cat-bird, in 
the midst of his imitative song, take a bite of 
the blossom of the apple. And our highly 
prized and most useful Baltimore Oriole is 
accused, at the West, of being one of the worst 
depredators on fruit they have. We think 
there could not have been a sufficient supply of 
insect food, or they would not have eaten the 
fruit. We must enter a plea for the robirs, 
too. When they come from thcir winter 
quarters at the south, they are no doubt sorely 
pressed with hunger, and we see them follow 
the newly turned furrow with keenest gaze, 
hopping about to find some larva of butterfly or 
woth. They do not sing much at this time, as 
there is no respite from labor. But when the 
bright sun of early summer days has reddened 
the cherries and put the blush on the straw- 
berry beds, robin has easier times. The little 
_Ones, turned out into the world to provide for 
themselves, seek the easiest method by feeding 
on the ripeming fruits. If there were none of 
these to be found, perhaps but a small portion 
of the young birds could find worms enough, 


as at that season most of those upon which they 


prey have changed into their perfect state, and 
are, in the silent hours of the night, laying 
their eggs on busb or tree for a future genera- 
tion. We find even here, that they are not 
roving among the pretty flowers and fluttering 
over the tree-tops with impunity. Nocturnal birds 
reduce and keep them in bounds. The night 
hawk and whippoorwill, with the bats, that are 
in some respects similar to birds,.and the night 
rovers among our small animals, find ia them a 
choice morsel. We love to watch the pretty 
goldfinches scraping off with their bills the 
aphides or plant lice, or note the nimble chick- 
adee hunting the minute insect eggs in the fall 
and winter, for we know they are working for 
us as well as for themselves. It was with much 
interest we stood quietly by a fence one sum. 
mer day, watching the actions of a Baltimore 
Oriole busily making a repast froma nest of 
the tent-caterpillar. He would insert his 
bill through a rent he had made, take out a 
fat caterpillar and bite him in two, about two- 
thirds of his length or below his stomach, eat 
the fat or vital parts in that region, and lay him 
onapile. After singing a little he would take 
out another. 

-This bird must have killed a hundred cater- 
pillars. If, as is said of the yellow-billed cuckoo, 
he fed upon whole insects, few would suflice. 
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Last summer a person brought a complaint to 
the Farmer’s Club against that most useful bird, 
the Tyrant Fly-Catcher, or King-Bird, stating 
that he was very destructive to the bees. He 
had shot him and brought his crop full of bees 
in proof of the charge. On examination, they 
were all drones, and probably not being needed, 
the bees had driven them out, and the king. bird 
had done no harm. Long after the bee is dis- 
sected it will put out its sting, and it would be 
impossible for any bird to endure such stabs. 
Many denounce the crow also as a pest, but if 
we knew all his good deeds they would over. 
balance the evil. If the many thousands of 
bugs, crickets, ete., he eats through the summer, 
and the herds of grasshoppers he picks up every 
pleasant day in winter, and also the bushels of 
weed-seeds which he devours, were reckoned in 
the account, his credit side would be fair. But 
we will find with almost all created things, as 
well as the crow, that good unmixed with what 
we call evil, does not exist, Unless we study 
the habits of birds and their usefulness as con- 
nected with other animated beings, we may, in 
ignorance, kill our best friends. 

We regard with unceasing pleasure, as we 
come to understand them, those benignant laws 
| by which this most interesting class of the ani- 
| mal kingdom is governed. No wonder that 
Jesus, who saw these proofs of Divine provi- 
dence, should cali the attention of his hearers 

'to it as an evidence of his Father’s merciful 

regard.. Are ye not of more value than the 

| birds, O ye of little faith? How much more 
precious are ye in the Divine sight, being gifted 
with immortal sou!s, than the short-lived spar- 
rows! The earth is full cf the Father's good- 
ness and love, and it would be well: for us if we 
would draw iustruction from them, as Jesus, 
the prophets and the apostles did» The field is 
as wide as ever from which parables and in- 

-cidents can be drawn to prove spiritual truths. 

Desiring to mingle pleasure with profit, we 
have given these random sketches, hoping they 
will invite further thought. And in learning 
from the things of nature which surround us, . 

| we may also view the imprint of the Divine 
| finger upon them, and be incited to labor more 
| diligently and effectually in the service of Him 
| who is ever desiring to bless and make happy 
| His children. Isaac Hicks. 

11th montii 9th, 1867. 


———-46— 
TREASURE. 
“What I spent, that T bad: what 1 kept, that I lost; what I 
gave, that I have!”—Old Epitaph. 
Every coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished upon earth 
For our simple worldly pleasure, 
May be reckoned something worth : 
For spending was not losing, _ 
Though the purchase were but small; 
It has perished with the using; 
We have had it—that is all! 








——. 
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All the gold we leave behind us 
When we turn to dust again, 
(Though our avarice may bliod us) 
We have gathered quite in vain ; 
Since we neither can direct it, 
By the winds of fortune tossed, 
Nor in other worlds expect it; 
What we boarded—we have lost. 
But each merciful oblation 
(Seed of pity wisely sown,) 
Which we gave in self-negation 
We may safely call our own. 
Thus of treasure freely given, 
_ For the future we may hoard, 
For the angels keep, in heaven, 
What is lent unto the Lord. 


-—— ee 


HEART HYMNS. 
Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear its own; 
If the morning sky be pleasant, 
Why tbe coming night bemoan? 
If the darkened heavens lower, 
Wrap thy cloak around thy form; 
Though the tempest rise in power, 
God is mightier than the storm. 
Steadfast hope and faith unshaken 
Animate the trusting breast ; 
Step by step the journey’s taken 
Neurer to the land of rest, 
All unseen, the Master walketh 
By the toiling servants’ side ; 
Comfortable words he talketh 
While his hands uphold and guide. 
Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow 
Rends thy heart, to bim unknown; 
He to-day—and He to-morrow, 
Grace sufficient gives his own, 
Holy strivings nerve and strengthen, 
Long entlurance wins the crown; 
When the evening shadows lengthen 
Thou shalt lay the burden down. 
: —Drifted Snow Flakes. 


sisal ict 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
(Continued from page 602.) 
The subject chosen by Dr. Franklin Taylor 
was History. 


He said: I rejoice to know that the study of 

the history of our country has been at last in- 
troduced into the public schools of this State. 
History affords us new power to extend the 
range of our vision, recalls the past, makes it 
live again, and elevates us above the present. 
Like the telescope and microscope, it makes 
visible that which is distant, as well as that 
Which was unseen before, as though near at 
hand. 
_ The study of history is much more important 
in a republic than in a monarchy, for the simple 
reason that greater responsibility rests upon the 
citizens of a republic, who select their own 
rulers. The ignorant man is not necessarily an 
enemy of his country, but he is liable at any 
moment to become one. ‘ 

The history of our nation has its roots in the 
ar distant past. To know it well, we must pre- 


— 








viously know the history of our race in the Old 
World; yet it may be considered as commenc- 
ing with the discovery of the continent by Co- 
lumbus. It is necessary in teaching history in 
the school-room, to select only those portions 
which are adapted to children. History culti- 
vates the imaginative powers. It is not a pic- 
ture of the dead past; it is a living reality, and 
reality has as great charm as romance. Francis 
Parkman’s books, for instance, are models of 
historical writing in their vivid power to recall 
the past. And what novelist can compare his 
own works with those grand histories of Pres- 
cott, who, nearly blind, has overcome obstacles 
few might have conquered ? 

The colonial history of our country corres- 
ponds with the brightest periods of English 
history ; England’s power was developed in a 
wonderful manner under the Tudor reigns, and 
no period of Kngland’s history better deserves 
our study. Next to the history of our own 
country that of Kogland claims our earliest at- 
tention. It bears the same relation to modern 
times that that of Greece and Rome do to the 
past. 

How was it that this race should gain posses- 
sion of this continent? For, in reality, the de- 
scendants thereof are to-day the ruling power 
thereon. We do not possess it all, but we will 
do it; not the territory—lI do not mean that. 
I mean that internal growth which leads us up 
to a higher plane of development, and gives us 
the supremacy of the intellect and of the heart. 
It is not by filibustering that we are to conquer, 
but by our free schools—by the general culture, 
intelligence, and goodness of our people. We 
win by our vigor and our work. 

How is it that in looking over this map, 
(North America,) we find so many different 
names given to its grand old mountains, its 
lovely lakes, and splendid rivers? Why do we 
find all the places along this mighty river, (St. 
Lawrence.) from the lakes to the sea, bearing 
the prefix of “Saint” to their names? Why 
do we find all along our Southern const a simi- 
lar class of appellations, while here in Pennsyl- 
veg@ia and New York another class still are 
found? It is an iuteresting story: Along the 
line of this St. Lawrence came the French race, 
guided by the Jesuits—that wonderful line of 
men, in some respects the best school-teachers 
the world has ever known—and they gave to 
every spot the name of some saint endeared to 
them by the annals of the Catholic Church. 
Then came the English, who gave us such good 
old English names as Chester, which we have 
made West Chester. In their vigor and sturdy 
power they impressed upon all this fair region 
the names of their old homes. The speaker re- 
ferred to the beauty of some of the Indian names, 
but others were not so beautiful, and being 
meaningless—to us—were inappropriate. 


4 
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In the naming of the geographical points of} We can only be guided by the experience of 
this continent there is a great amount of his-|the past. How do we learn to raise plants? 
torical information of a wost interesting and | By studying what those who have gone before 
valuable character. While we have the names |us, in their researches in this direction, have 
of Germany, France, Wales, and Spain, upon | recorded as their best experience. This is 
all our maps, the English ianguage is the lan-| equally true in regard to the raising of animals, 
guage of the country. Why is this? The) In order to educate men we must have, first, as 
French race had as good a chance as the Eng- | teachers, a knowledge of the physical world 
lish to have made this land their own. In 1544] upon which we live; second, of self, which of 
they had already named the St. Lawrence, and | course includes a thorough understanding of 
they were the earliest to explore the Mississippi | our meutal, moral and physical organization, 
river from the Lukes to the Gulf. It would seem | and lastly, of religion. .You cannot dispense 
that a nation having gained control of these two | with any one of these ; each one is absolutely 
great rivers, would have ever after coutrolled necessary. T here is no use to institute com- 
the continent. = paris ‘ons between the relative importance of 

Here in 1681-2, when William Penn was! man’s mental and moral faculties. 
coming to lay the foundation of this now great | Few seem to understand the full nature of 
Commonwealth, the Jesuits and Franciscavs| prayer. Every true worker in any moral and 
were away out at the head waters of the Missis- | useful employment prays, and prays effectively, 
sippi, and tracing it to the Gult of Mexico. when he conscientiously performs the duties of 

They had control of the whole northern tier | each day as they hourly present themselves. Do 
of Jakes and their fertile borders. not misunderstand me. ‘This is one kind of 

Dr. Taylor paid a glowing tribute to Colum-| prayer. Men may pray with earnest words, and 
bus, who for eighteen long years besieged the | be led up higher thereby. When you do pray, 
thrones of Europe for the necessary aid to|be sincere in the act if you would reap the re- 
realize the dream of his heart, which was not a} ward. 
dream. Men who succeed must learn to methodize 

The speaker gave a vivid picture of the sev-| the results of their experience; another charae- 
enty long days spent in crossing the Atlantic by | teristic of the successful class is that they ara 
this heroic discoverer. He also made a beauti- | law-abiding. 
ful reference to Hendrick Hudson sailing up “Self-made men” are not selfmade; they 
the glorious river, which bears his name, in| have been pupils of God. In your education of 


the ** Half Moon,” and of the brave explorer, | the young, you must teach them to use their 
Champlain, nearly mecting on the head waters | own discriminative power8 of mind. 
of the beautiful lake—standing face to face, as| is the great lever which should be used to lift 
it were, representing the two races—the Eng-| children gradually up to heights of knowledge 


Curiosity 


lish and the French—in their contest fur su-| and self-reliance. Parents do a great, a terrible 


premacy on this continent. wrong, when they repress in their chiNren this 


The reporter expresses his regret that for | God- Sol ae wars Be which we call curi- 
: - “ , ac osity Imp anted in e young. 
—_ . oo ee = to give a fuller In the government of children we must follow 
report of this interesting address. 


nature in her dictates; the moment you adopt 
At an evening session, Gen. Frazer, Presi- 


arbitrary measures, unnatural means, you will 
dent of the Agricultural College of Centre Co., | fail, fail completely, no matter how fondly you 
Pa., addressed a crowded audience. 


delude yourself with the external signs of suc- 
After complimenting the teachers of Chester | cess. 


county for the proof they have given this week | In teaching the English language, especially 
of their interest in the cause of education, he| to speak it correctly, you can, by criticising 
announced as his subject: ‘“‘ What sort of knowl-|every mistake your children make at home, 
edge should be taught to the young, and how| never permitting a single error to pass without 
should it be taught ! r correction, attain your end sooner than by the 
The poets in all ages have been called seers. | use of the grammar book. This was proved by. 
We need men to enable all to extend their vision. | the experience of the speaker in Eugland and 
The sweet music in which our best poets dress | Scotland. 
their'thoughts enables them to impress us with} The speaker made some very pointed remarks 
truths that would not enter into our hearts and|in regard to the want of appreciation on the 
abide with us were they not thus presented. part of the public, of the value of the services 
The object of education is to diminish the] they expect the teachers they so miserably re- 
misery in the world, lessen the crime, do away | munerate to render. 
with drones, and make men and women happy| One of his plans, when he was a teacher, 
and useful workers. How shall we arrive at} to develop the power of language in his 
this desirable result ? pupils, was to have them write a descviption 
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of any article they chose, each morning, upon) grandmother on the other, a sister a few years 
opening school. They soon acquired the facility | older standing by the mother’s kuee. Pretty 
of performing this exercise ia the most credita- | soon the wee one began to say very plainly and 
ble and correct manner. If this, or some similar } earnestly to the grandmother, (towards whom 
plao of cultivating the descriptive powers of | her face was turned) “ Cake, cake.” The old 
children were employed, there would be more | lady shook her head, and told hershe had none. 
men and women who, if they mizht not become | Not accepting this as any excuse, the ery of 
orators, would be able at any time to speak.in a} eake, cake,” continued. Then the mother 
conversational style, so as to interest instead of | leaned over to the child, and said, “ Mamma 
tiring their hearers. has not got amy more cake; it is all gone.” 
He would not use a grammar book until the | This was no sort of ‘comfort, therefore the only 
pupil had mastered all the elements of the sei-| course that seemed to the infant to be proper 
ence, and then largely, for the purpose of ena-| for the occasion was to begin a fretfal ery. 
bling them to classify and systematize the | Whereupon the grandmother said, in a mysteri- 
knowledye already attained. This plan he had | ous whisper, “ Hush, or that big man over there 
carried out in giviag instraction iu arithmetic, | will take you away.” (Another lesson taught 
algebra and geometry; books were apt to be| here, by the way.) : 
stumbling blocks in the school reom; they lead} Tie whimper was quieted for a moment, but 
the pupil to work by rule, rather than to reason | soon broke forth again, with the old refrain of 
from cause to effect, and so arrive at results, |“ exke, cake.” A doll was handed to her, and 
which, when thus attained, are remembered. a book; but she refused all consolation while 
The speaker alluded to the plan pursued in | the desire of her heart was withheld. At this 
the colleze over which he presided. They | crisis in affairs, a relative or friend belonging to 
united text-book culture with a large amount | the same party, who sat on the other side of the 
of practical research and investigation in the | car, came to the rescue, and produced a cake 
laboratory and field” He related some interest- | from her pocket, handing it over to the mother, 
ing rewiniscencess of Hugh Miller—atownsman | who instantly, without sayiog a word, forward- 
of his in Scotland—to a brother of whom he} ed it to the child. She seized it with joyful 
had gone to school. Hugh Miller could not | alacrity, ceased her fretful ery, and began to 
fail to become the good and learned man he! demolish her treasure. She had learned her 
































who never spared a single opportunity to teach 
him in every department where his natural de- 
sires aud abilities led bim to make inquiries. If 
parents would always endeavor to instil into the 
minds and hearts of their children a love of the 
right for its own sake, they would lift the next 
generation into a happier and more beautifal 
sphere of moral and mental activity. 
cmneiisiaindinibecaces 
From The Sunday School World. 
THE BABY S LESSON. 

A HINT TO YOUNG MOTUBRS,. 

I saw a litttc child learn a lesson the other 
day in a passenger railway-car. Her teachers 
Were unconscious of imparting the lesson, I am 
sure; nor was the child aware that she was 
learning anything. Nevertheless, I think the 
little one will sooner forget all that in later 
years she learns with laborious effort, than what 
she that day unconsciously took home to her 
understanding. She may have had other teach- 
ings of the same kind before; doubtless she 
has had many; but it was so clearly set before 
her on this occasion, that she could hardly fail 
to understand it even if it bad been quite new 
to her childish mind. The manuer of teaching 
the lesson was this : 

The little one, somewhere about a year and a 
half old, exquisitely dressed, and a noble, 
beautiful child as ever rejoiced a father’s heart; 
or blessed a mother’s life, sat in the lap of her 
nurse, her mother on one side of her, and her 


was, because he had such an estimable mother, | 


lesson. 

Had she not? Would she not have been a 
very dult infant, if she had not received the im- 
pression clearly upon ber mind, that a certaia 


amount of fretfuluess and persistent demanding 


of what she wanted, would surely bring the de- 
sired good? Another time, when she wishes 
for something, which perhaps will be as soon as 
the cake just obtained is among the things of 
the past, she will profit by the lesson now learn- 
ed, and by pursuing the same course, expect the 
same result. Nor can tie little soul, in all its 
inexperience and ignorance, taking its first out- 
look upon life, be blamed for drawing this con- 
clusion. 

But isthere no blame elsewhere? Are those 
guiltless who teach the ‘little creature a lesson 
so fraaght with future trouble—so fatal to early 
habits of submission, obedience and self con- 
trol? That doting grandmother, and loving 
mother, and fond relative—little do they realize 
the weary work they are making for themselves 
or others, if the child lives to grow up, in sub- 
duing the self indulgence and ill-temper which 
such treat-uent as this tends to foster. 

Little children are every hour and every mo- 
ment learning lessons of life, long before they 
begin what is called their educations They wiil 
learn something ; surely it is then a matter ot 
infinite importioce to see to it that the lessons 
are such as will fit them rightly to meet the 
duties and trials of life when they come to them. 
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ITEMS. ! 
Congress met on the 21st, a quorum of both 
houses being present. 


At the late Meeting of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, John Jay Smith read a paper entitled, 
“ An evening with the Penn.” 

The sabject was suggested by the lecturer reading 
in the London Zimes of the death of Granville Jobn 
Penn, the great-grandson of the founder of tis 
State. 

The only remaining relative now is Rev. Thomas 
Penn, to whom all the estates of the family descend, 
his brother Granville having died suddenly, leaving 
no will. The estate is now in the care of the Lord 
Chancellor, Rev. Thomas Penn having been declared 
by a commission issued out of chancery incapable 
of managing it, he having become of late years in- 
sane. Some idea of the immense value of the family 
estate may be gained from the fact that Stoke Park, 
one of the family country seats, was sold lately for 
£350,000, or about $1,750,000, 

The lecturer visited the lately deceased Granville 
John Penn, at Stoke Park, in 1845, aud was most 
kindly and hospitably received. 

The name of Admiral Penn is far more familiar 
to the English than that of William Penn, and it 
sounds strange to the ear of an American to hear 
the former’s name so often and the latter’s so seldom. 

In referring to the visit to this country, in 1851, 
of Granville John Penn, the lecturer stated that 
Thomas Penn had given the ground upon which the 
city of Eastoo is built, it being provided in the deed 
that a red rose should be given the bead of the 
family yearly, thus securing a small consideration. 
Some time ago the city goverument desired to put to 
other uses the public squares, but could not do so 
without the conseut of the living representative of 
Penn, and accordingly application was made to 
Granville Joho Peun, in 1852, who granted the re- 
quest. 

The deceased was for a long time governor of the 

Island of Portland, during which time be there built 
a palace, and named it “ Pennsylvania Castle.” He | 
also built a mansion called “Solitude,” on the west 
bank of the Schuylkill, which still remains. 
+ Stoke Park was the scene of the poet Gray’s 
‘tLong Story,” and the church and graveyard that 
inspired his celebrated “ Elegy” are in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Atthe covclusion of the reading the thanks of 
the society was tendered to the lecturer, and a 
printed copy of the paper ordered to be placed 
among the archives. 


The past collegiate year has been one of unex- 
ampled liberality toward our higher educational in- 
stitutions. Our colleges, old and new, have received 
the donations of their generous friends ia such 
amounts as to inspire them with new vigor, while 
adding to their means of usefulness. Some idea of 
the aggregate amount of these benefactions may be 
gathered fromthe following table, which we find in 
the Yale Courant, and believe to be trustworthy. 
Tn this list no account is made of the amount given, 
in the way of land grants, to the Agricultural Col- 
leges. The handsome gift of Mr. Cornell was made 
in 1865, but is given below, as it was not applied 
until within the last year: ; 


Albion College. Albion, Mich........... 
Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis............0 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me...... 0 ceccece - 27,000 | 
College of New Jersey, Princeton..........0. 20,000 
Cornell University, N. Y..ccccceeseosce coeeee reeves 160,000 » 


seeeeee25,000 
103,000 
rainieie 18,000 


Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tena 

Daitmouth College, Hanover, N. H 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y 94,000 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind...............00 25,000 
Harvird College, Cambridge, Mass 400,000 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Obi0.......000 0.6. 35,000 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa 90,000 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis 20,000 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill 20,000 
N. W. Christian University, Indianapolis 35,000 
Norwich ‘University, Northfield, Vt 16,000 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Obio.... ... 34,000 
Otterbein University, Westerville, Obio.. ..... 30,000 
Rutgers’ College, New Brunswick, N. J........ 50,000 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, lil 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass 

University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss 

University of Chicago, Ubieago, Il 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo...........100,000 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conh 98,000 
Western University, Pittsburg, Pa.........00. 95,000 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn 206,000 


Total of 31 Colleges...........+ hieadacedees $3,041,000 


The fo'lowing exhibit of the results of the Freedmen’s 
Saving and Trust Company is its own best commenta- 
ry. The schedule presented shows the deposits and 
drafts for the 10th month, at the enumerated deposi- 
tories. The deposits of savings of negroes for one 
month, during hard times, it will be seen, foot up to 
almost three huadred thousand dollars. Since these 
banks commenced their operations the colored peo- 
ple have deposited in them over ten and a half mil- 
lion dollars, of which more than half a million is yet 
held to their credit. This official statement of res- 
ponsible banking-houses is a complete refutation of 
the loose and general attacks on the capacity of the 
negroes for freedom and citizenship: 

Deposits. Drafts. Due depositors. 
$2,019 70 $1,041 50 $12,521 85 

6,493 82 4.39355 44,729 38 
22,342 66 22,25999 47,666 74 / 
Charleston, S.C., 36,912 54 32,270 10 49,579 10 
Huntsville, Ala., 1,962 10 77210 2,811 76 
Jacksonville, Fla., 20,870 81 14,487 30 
Louisville, Ky., 14,406 42 59,924 00 
Memphis, Tenn., 9,609 95 17,391 15 
Mobile, Ala., 4,946 70 29,016 27 
Nashville, Tenn., 12,783 95 26,661 21 
Newbern, N. C., 7,113 36 12,423 82 
New Orleans, La., 5,611 45 53,609 89 
New York, N. Y.,” 4,481 60 19,086 64 
Norfolk, Va., 18,122 35 34,894 89 
Richmond, Va., 972 98 12,607 62 
Savannah, Ga., 1,234 17 24,660 05 
Tallabassee, Fla., 2,262 02 8,378 07 
Vicksburg, Miss., 10,243 18 13,271 93 
Washington, D. C., 25,489 36 58,464 66 
Wilmington, N. C., 66 00 2,218 13 


534,403 86 


Augusta, Ga., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Beaufort, 8.°C., 


Coen POD Owe 
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— 


Total, 207,945 12 177763 76 


— 


945 12 
,763 16 


30,181 36 


Total deposits for the month, : 
“drafts = = 


: $297 
177 


Excess of deposits over drafts, : 


: $2,617,517 93 
: 2,083,114 07 


533,403 86 


Total deposits, 
Total drafts, : 


Balance due depositors, : 





